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j For ‘‘The Friend.”’ 
racts from Letters, &e., referring chiefly to 
— in America, during last century, with 
loves. 
(Continued from page 195.) 

he following letter of James Pemberton 
ves farther details in regard to some of the 
currences of this period, which have been 
eviously alluded to. © 


James Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill. 
{ Philadelphia, 15th of 9th mo, 1757, 
Dear Friend, * * * By the papers here- 
ith sent thee, thou mayest observe a peace 
ith been concluded between the Delaware 
rd p oar northern -frontiors, and: this 
overnment, for which we have cause to be 
mmbly thankful to that Divine arm in which 
one is protection and safety, and which re- 
arkably interposed in the course of these 
nferences.* 
In the Fifth month last a treaty was held 
Lancaster with a number of the Five Nation 
dians who had come down, in consequence 
an invitation from the Government, to at- 
nd the proposed treaty with the Delawares 
hich it was expected would bave been held 
wly in the spring, but that king [Tedyus- 
ing] bad not been able to accomplish his 
isiness of collecting the several tribes who 
ere interested in the matter. The views of 
nr politicians were greatly frustrated in the 
sue of that treaty, as they fully expected 
e Five Nations would have undertaken to 
ave confirmed the land purchases and chas- 
zed the Delawares for their complaints, but 

the contrary they avoided [them] and 
ted with as much policy and more candor 


* The importance to the Province of a satisfactory 
ue of the Treaties held at this time with the Eastern 
elawares, may be judged of from the accounts pre- 
red ofthe ravages which were then being commit- 
d upon the back settlements by the affiliated bands 
ed upon the Allegheny and Ohio, under the influ- 
se of the French. ‘‘ The counties of Cumberland, 
“8, Northampton and Lancaster were, during the 
ring and summer months of 1757,” says Thomas F. 
ordon, “kept in continued alarm, and some of the 
vage scalping parties were pushed on to within thirty 
iles of Philadelphia.” “‘Incessant anxiety pervaded 
very family in the counties we have mentioned.” “The 
found was ploughed, the seed sown, and the harvest 
ithered, under the fear of the tomahawk and the rifle. 
vany of the richest neighborhoods were deserted, and 
roperty of every kind given up to the foe.” 
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than themselves. These poor people after 
being long detained much to their loss, many 
of their principal men, and some of those we 
could place the most confidence in, were taken 
off with the small pox; yet they went home 
pretty well satisfied. A great number of 
Friends attended this treaty from» various 
parts of the country, and such as staid the 
conclusion of the business, had good satisfac- 
tion, though it could but be discovered that 
our Governor, and those about him, were dis- 
gusted at their being there, which was more 
apparent when the Committee from our 
Friendly Association, on the approach of the 
late treaty at Haston, went to inform him, as 
heretofore, of our desire of contributing our 
endeavors towards the progress of that busi- 
ness, in the manner he had before approved 
of. On their delivering their errand he ac- 
quainted them, as he expected a message of 
this kind from them he had prepared an an- 
swer, a copy of which is herewith sent thee. 
This gave occasion for the Address* and an 
opportunity of vindicating our conduct from 
the unjust aspersions which had been indus- 
triously thrown out against us, and although 
he had given a kind of prohibition to the ap- 
pearance of Friends at the treaty, or of giving 
the Indians any presents, &c., yet many, on 
consideration of the matter,.could not. hold 
themselves excusable entirely to decline their 
attendance, more especially as we were con- 
vinced the Indians would be greatly. disap- 
pointed, and we had reason to suspect a de- 
sign of avoiding to settle matters in a manner 
the importance of them required, and many 
instances of their conduct in the progress of 
the business gave convincing proofs they were 
not groundless.; Our friend John Hunt hath 


* In the report given by some of the Trustees of the 
Friendly Association, of the treaty held at Easton in 
the 11th month, 1756, they say that at the close of the 
treaty “Six of the trustees waited on the Governor, and 
respectfully acknowledged his integrity and candor in 
the public transactions, and expressed our pleasure in 
the prospect of a happy issue of the conference. The 
Governor received us with great openness and apparent 
satisfaction, thanked us for our company, and said he 
was glad we were there, and that his conduct had afford- 
ed us the satisfaction we had expressed, and he should 
endeavor to act so upon all occasions in the affairs of 
the Government, as to entitle him to our esteem,” &c. 
The alteration in his feelings towards Friends in the 
following eight months, is no doubt partly attributable 
to the influence of some of the Proprietary party whose 
dealings with the Indians were then being brought to 
light. Another reason was the jealousy of the British 
Ministry of the influence of Friends with the Indians, 
as shown by the remark made by a certain nobleman, 
that they “had presumed to treat with foreign princes, 
or by acting as moderators, between the Government 
and the people, had invaded the king’s prerogative.” 
In the address referred to, the Trustees point out the 
care which they had uniformly taken to give no just 
cause of offence, and remind the Governor of the con- 
sent and approbation heretofore given in the successive 
steps of their undertakings by himself and his prede- 
cessor, Governor Morris. 

+ At this treaty Tedyuscung insisted that a Secretary 
should be appointed on his behalf, to record the pro- 
ceedings, &c., having observed that at the Treaty at 
Easton, in the 11th month previous, the Secretary then 


been an eye witness to this, and our kinsman 
William Logan, who for a long time hath had 
a difficult situation to fill, is so much ashamed 
of the conduct of our Ministry [the Governor's 
Council] the pretended friends of the Proprie- 
taries, that he hath insisted on a protest 
against their proceedings to be entered: on the 
minutes of the Council. 

As to the situation of public affairs, they 
are remarkable for the confusion that attends 
them. None of the attempts in a military 
way have answered the expectations of the 
people, but on the contrary every thing they 
have yet done hath contributed to strengthen 
the French. As accounts will be sent by the 
public papers, I do not incline to be particu- 
lar on the subject, further than just to remark 
that in proportion to the increase of these 
tumults, so necessarily advance the trials 
and probation of Friends, and amidst all the 
gloomy prospects none occasion more sorrow- 
ful reflections than the present state of the 
church, many of whose members by the long 
enjoyment of days of ease and tranquillity, 
have become too insensible of the dignity of 
their calling, and in this day of trial start 
aside. Several of the worthy laborers who 
have been sent amongst us have in the course 
of their travels forcibly felt the states of the 
people, and have proclaimed the necessity of 
being roused from their lethargy and to pre- 
pare for trials, that they might not be over- 
taken as on a sudden. Was more regard paid 
to such messages the testimony to the Prince 
of Peace would remain less violated than hath 
been too visibly the case lately. * * Amidst 
these calamitous circumstances it affords mat- 
ter of rejoicing that the extendings of Divine 
regard are so signally manifested by the mes- 
sengers of the gospel being sent amongst us 
to entreat, if possible to prevail with us to 
accept of the offers of real happiness. We 
bave now six European ministers in these 
parts, the company of all of whom we expect 
at our approaching Yearly Meeting. J. Hunt 
hath spent most part of the summer (while 
C. Wilson was in New England) in thie Pro- 
vince, where his ministry and labors other- 


acting ceased writing while he was making certain com- 
plaints against the Proprietaries. This apparently 
very reasonable proposition was debated four days, 
but was finally acceded to. Tedyuscung chose Charles 
Thomson as his Secretary, of whose character he had 
conceived a favorable opinion on a previous occasion. 
It has been incorrectly stated that Friends had induced 
Tedyuscung to'make this request. Under date of 7th 
mo. 2lst, Israel Pemberton writes to his wife, A Tedy- 
uscung came this morning to the Commissioner's lodg- 
ing, and told them he intended to insist on having a 
clerk to take minutes of all that passed, and that before 
the breaking up of every meeting the minutes should 
be read, and he should be satisfied that they were truly 
taken; and declared this proposal was the result of his 
own resolution, and what he intended to have proposed 
last fall, and not the effect of any advice given him.” 
The conduct of Charles Thomson on this occasion so 
gained the approbation and confidence of the Indians, 
that, as a mark of honor, they formally adopted him as 


one of their nation, and conferred upon him an Indian 
name, signifying “The Man of Truth.” 
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wise have been very acceptable, and I have 
no doubt they will have their service in their 
different gifts. 


Israel Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill, Thomas 
Gawthorp, Abraham Farrington and Mor- 
decai Yarnall.* 

Philadelphia, 6th of 4th mo, 1758. 

Dear Friends,—I cannot in person salute 
you at your approaching Yearly Meeting, 
which I have seriously thought much of 
doing, yet I am not willing to let this favor- 
able opportunity slip without a short salute 
of this sort, sincerely desiring you may by 
the gracious condescension of Divine regard 
be favored with the renewed instructions of 
true wisdom ; then will your meetings produce 
the reward of true peace to yourselves, and 
tend to the edification of others ; and surely it 
is a time to fervently desire this may be the 
centre of our views. The variety of increas- 
ing commotions, both from within and with- 
out, will otherwise unsettle us and remove us 
from the true foundation, a foundation too 
deep for many to dig to, and hid so far out of 
their sight, they can scarcely believe it to be 
what and where it is; yet thanks be given to 
the great Preserver, there are some who know 
and feel it underneath; and their faith is at 
times revived that they shall be kept thereon, 
though the discouragements are frequent, and 
many; and not a little increased by the sour 
leaven, which has been mixed in our bread, so 
that it can scarcely be said as formerly, “Ye 
being many are one bread.” 

The workings of Infinite Wisdom are be- 
yond our conception, and he can and will per- 
form his will in his own time and way ; happy 
should we be, if we would patiently wait for 
it, but alas! may many of us say: weakness 
and corruption are all we can call our own; 
how then shall stability and purity be ex- 
pected from us? Yet now and then we are 
capable of seeing and feeling that our help is 
laid on One that is sufficient, and in him we 
ought to trust. We have abundant cause to 
acknowledge this, not only from our experi- 
ence as individuals, but the more public dis- 
play of Divine regard in blessing our weak, 
though well designed endeavors, to promote 
the kingdom and interest of the Prince of 
Peace, in the way most agreeable to his own 
direction and precepts. The minutes sent b 
this conveyance, which John Fothergill will 
have a copy of, will inform you in general of 
the good effects of the pacific measures which 
have been pursued towards regaining the 
friendship of our enemies and their allies, and 
I may just add thereto that the Indians in 
private informed us, that the name of Friends 
had reached those distant nations and en- 
gaged them to join in this friendly alliance, 

ave we not, then, great cause to be thank- 
fal that such an opportunity is given us of 
showing what our principles are? I heartily 
wish I could say we more generally improved 
it, and were willing to join hearts and hands 
therein. 

If from the view you have there of our pro- 
ceedings, any thing could be said to excite 
our attention to and progress therein, it might 
probably strengthen the good resolutions of 
some, and silence the cavils and open the 
hearts and purses of others. It seems now to 


* The last two named Friends were members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, then on a religious visit 
in England. 
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some of us, to become a concern more and 
more interesting, both with respect to our 
present and eternal advantage. Their case 
is like that of the Macedonian, whom the 
apostle saw crying “Come over and help us,” 
and if we decline it, there are others ready, 
who it is to be feared will administer what 
they call help in such manner as will be last- 
ingly hurtful; an awakening consideration 
this should be to us. 

The affairs of our Society in general are not 
considerably changed by any late occurrences. 
They are now levying the Provincial tax for 
this year. At the last elections, the number 
of Assemblymen bearing our name being in- 
creased, and those appointed to levy, assess, 
and collect the tax being generally such, 
brings an increasing weight on us who can- 
not pay it: to be obliged by our brethren to 
violate the testimony we apprehend Truth 
hath required of us or to suffer for it, appears 
inconsistent with that unity they would still 
represent to be maintained, and with that 
fundamental liberty of conscience absolutely 
essential to the support of the principles we 
profess: to regulate this matter here other- 
wise than by patient suffering seems at pre- 
sent impossible; whether any thing can be 
done towards it by you is worthy of deep and 
solid attention. “ 2 ¥ 

BESS or 


(To be continued.) 
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Consecrated Looking-Glasses. 
“ (Concluded from page 199.) 

3. Again, it is childish; a stooping to trifles. 
The lady who puts on a diamond ring, and 
then carefully takes her glove off at the pub- 
lic assembly, is simply acting the réle of the 
nursery. She is indulging the most infantile 
of all vanities, the vanity of self-decoration, a 
vanity seen to prevail among the blacks of 
Central Africa and among barbarians gener- 
ally. It is nothing in her favor that she ex- 
hibits the jewel. It does not prove a noble 
character, or betoken cultivation or genius; 
it does not even show the small glory of the 
possession of wealth ; for it is a common thing 
for jewelry to be worn, where, in order to 
wear it, grinding penury is borne. I do not 
dwell on the folly of personal decoration from 
a worldly stand-point, or I might show that 
the beautiful woman appears the fairest when 
in simple costume, and that jewelry and finery 
make the ugly face the more conspicuously 
ugly. I treat the whole matter from a Chris- 
tian point of view. I call attention to God’s 
reiterated command to his children to avoid 
display, and, especially to women, to avoid 
personal decoration. I show you that it is 
exalting the body to the prejudice of the soul, 
that it is a fearful waste of time and money, 
and that it ill becomes the dignity of Chris- 
tian character. The inner life with God natur- 
ally rejects these external gew-gaws, and re- 
volts at the thought of giving its strength to 
the hair-dresser, the mantua-maker, and the 
jeweler. A self-decorator loses all the sweet 
delicacy and tenderness of the spiritual life— 
by a law as irreversible as that the fall of one 
scale implies the rise of the other. The self- 
decorator is, moreover, as guilty in the sight 
of God as the maker of counterfeit money. 
She is endeavoring to establish a false mea- 
sure of value—to divert attention from her 
real worth. to a factitious worth made up by 
accidents, all of which a wooden statue could 
wear as well. The self-decorator is, therefore, 


a deceiver as well as a trifler; and in her 
ceit she leads hosts of weak minds to strug 
for pre-eminence according to the stand 
of personal upholstery, to the production 
an incalculable amount of jealousy, disappo 
ment, unrest, and extravagance, under 
which their weak minds become the wea 
and their puny lives the more complet 
worthless before God and man. The th 
glories of a woman—her triple crown, wh 
makes her power more efficient than that of 
Vatican, and constitutes her in her true ¢ 
normal life the minister of grace and hea 
to the race—are modesty, truth, and sy 
pathy. All three of these are tarnished 
the self-decorator. For modesty, we have 
brazen face with which young misses e 
stare unblushingly at all they meet; for tru 
we have the perpetual lie of fashionable | 
ciety ; and for sympathy, the headlong plan, 
after selfish indulgence. I do not speak a 
cynic, as one who would morosely deny 
proper recreations and light enjoyments th 
our natures need as they do air and food, n 
do Lignore the fact that some noble spir 
are faithfully resisting this spreading ev 
but, with all these allowances, I see the Chr 
tian church violently invaded by this fal 
iniquity ; I see Christian mothers justifying 
on every hand, and Christian daughters dre 
ged into the vortex by the very hands th 
ought to have been thrown around them 
protection; I see the influence of this s¢ 
decoration by the force of example extendi 
itself over all classes and conditions of socie 
like a subtle poison, eating out the life 
Christianity and leaving the mere nat 
And, seeing this, I can not, as a minister 
Jesus Christ, keep silent without becoming 
partaker of the sin. It is my duty to we 
Christian women of this foe to piety that th 
are more or less nursing in their hearts a 
in their families, and to urge them to th 
simplicity of apparel which is alone consiste 
with a Christian heart, and which will e 
help them to be separated from a vain 9 
godless world. Alas! That is the very th 
that so many do not wish! They love t 
world, and separation from its empty sho 
is a sad thought to them. Is there suck 
soul here to-day? I say in all solemnit 
can you be a Christian? Are you bound 
Jesus the Lord by the blood-bought ties o 
renewed affection? Have you received 
Holy Spirit, the sweet earnest of your heavy 
ly glory? How can I believe it? How ¢ 
you believe it, when you acknowledge t 
the world’s glittering vanities are your fe 
nators? If you realized that you bclong 
to Christ, that your treasures were laid up 
heaven, you would emphasize your sepa 
tion from the world—you would take deli 
in the company of the faithful—and you wo 
most cheerfully bear whatever reproach 
gay and silly might cast upon you, beca 
you shunned their meretricious adornme 
You would rather suffer reproach with 
people of God than enjoy the pleasures of 
for a season. Now, I know very well - 
some are ready to say, ‘‘ Poh! nonsense! § 
is all ranting. Can’t we wear fine jewé 
and elegant head-dresses and costly hats 
more? Are we to be like Quakers? Ara 
the world so wrong? And do not thousaj 
of good Christians indulge in all this?” 
dear friends, pooh-poohing and protesting 
ridicule are not arguments worth a s 
against a plain declaration of a divine p 
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skill in his favorite pursuits, higher and higher 
success, and ever-widening fame, The dis- 
coveries he made were numerous and valuable, 
especially in the kindred sciences of magnet- 
ism and electricity. These were embodied in 
a long series of scientific papers, 158 of which 
are enumerated in the catalogue of the Royal 
Society. Among these are thirty series of 
“ Experimental researches in Hlectricity,” ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-seven years. 
These his biographer describes as “ one of the 
most marvellous monuments of intellectual 
work, one of the rarest treasure-houses of 
newly-discovered knowledge, with which the 
world has ever been enriched.” 

As the fame of his researches spread, many 
of the learned societies of Europe and America 
brought to him the tribute of their honorary 
membership. Altogether it appears he was 
decorated with ninety-five titles and marks 
of merit, including the blue ribbon of science, 
for in 1844 he was chosen one of the eight 
foreign associates of the French Academy. 

When Faraday was asked the secret of his 
success as a scientific investigator, he replied 
—“ Work, Finish, Publish.’ His habit was 
to think out carefully beforehand the subject 
on which he was working, and to plan his 
mode of attack. Then, if he saw that some 
new piece of apparatus was needed, he would 
describe it fully to the instrument maker with 
a drawing, and it rarely happened that there 
was any need of alteration in executing the 
order. If, however, the means of experiment 
existed already, he would give his assistant a 
written list of the things he would require at 
least a day before. When all was ready, he 
would descend into the laboratory, give a 
quick glance round to see that all was right, 
take his apron from the drawer, and rub his 
hands together as he looked at the prepara- 
tions made for his work. There must be no 
tool on the table but such as he required. As 
he began, his face would be exceedingly grave, 
and during the progress of an experiment all 
must be perfectly quiet ; but if it was proceed- 
ing according to his wish, he would commence 


b. It is your duty to dress with simpli- 
and frugality ; and you refuse that duty 
vour peril. The thousands of Christians 
m you quote are only a thousand “yous,” 
‘that doesn’t help the matter at all. There 
e word of God, the spotless trath of heaven 
Let your adorning not be the outward 
ning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
old, or of putting on of apparel; but let it 

he hidden man of the heart, in that which 

ot corruptible, even the ornament of a 

ik and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 

-od of great price.” Obey that command, 
if it leads you to be a Quaker, be a 
ker, 
at, after all, I know that the true place 
eform to begin isin the heart. I know 
, if you draw nearer to Jesus and behold 
more clearly, if you weigh your privileges 
im and count the mercies of the Lord to 

soul, if you think of the love of that Re- 
mer’s heart which now yearns for you and 
s to win you closer to itself—then the 
sing-glasses will be gladly brought to the 

‘d and dedicated to his use—then the time 
money and energy you have used in self- 

oration and display will be spent in the 
ntenance of that holiness which is so ac- 

table to your God. Then you will have 
rage enough to be independent of the 

-ld’s decrees, and you will find a delight 

being singular where the singularity is a 

ge of the Lord’s love. 

‘he religion of Jesus is not one thing to 
poor and another thing to the rich; it is 
one thing to the fashionable and another 

ag to the modest. Itis the same to all. It is 

-abnegation, that Jesus may be all in all. 

lus has no greater enemy than self. The 

‘decorator is giving aid and comfort to 

t enemy. _ In the face of this truth and by 
love of Jesus, I beseech you, Christian 
men, women of the true Israel, consecrate 

ar looking-glasses to the Lord. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Michael Faraday. 
H (Continued from page 196.) 
All his spare time Faraday was occupied 
bh original work. Chlorine had a fascina- 
in for him, though the yellow choking gas 
luld get out into the room, and he investi- 
ed its combinations with carbon, squeezed 
nto a liquid, and applied it successfully as 
lisinfectant when fatal fever broke out in 
, Millbank Penitentiary. lodine too, an- 
ier of Davy’s elements, was made to join 
alf to carbon and hydrogen; and naphtha- 
is was tormented with strong mineral acids. 
g, too, he tried to harden steel and pre- 
t its rusting by alloying it with small 
antities of platinum and the rarer metals; 
» boy blew the bellows till the crucibles 
ted, but a few ordinary razors seem to 
ve been the best results. Far more success- 
was he in repeating and extending some 
seriments of Ampére on the matual action 
magnets and electric currents; and when, 
fer months of work and many ingenious 
itrivances, the wire began to move round 
> magnet, and the magnet round the wire, 
himself danced about the revolving metals, 
face beaming with joy—a joy not unmixed 
th thankful pride—as he exclaimed, “There 
y go! there they go! we have succeeded 
last.” 
for year after year the life of Faraday 
orded little variety, only an ever growing 


sideways, balancing alternately on either foot. 
Then, too, he would often talk to his assistant 
about the result he was expecting. He would 
put away each tool in its own place as soon 
as done with, or, at any rate, when the day’s 
work was over, and he would not unnessarily 
take a thing away from its place ; thus, if he 
wanted a perforated cork, he would go to the 
drawer which contained the corks and cork- 
borers, make there what he wanted, replace 
the borers, and shut the drawer. No bottle 
was allowed to remain without its stopper ; 
no open glass might stand for a night with- 
out a paper cover; no rubbish was to be left 
on the floor; bad smells were to be avoided 
if possible; and machinery in motion was not 
permitted to grate. In working, also, he was 
very careful not to employ more force than 
was wanted to produce the effect. When his 
experiments were finished and put away, he 
would leave the laboratory, and think further 
about them up Stairs. 

It was through this life-long series of ex- 
periments, that Faraday won his knowledge 
and mastered the forces of nature. The sim- 
plicity of the means used was often remark- 
able, and was indeed one of the manifestations 
of his genius. A good instance is thus nar- 
rated by Sir Frederick Arrow. “ When the 
electric light was first exhibited permanently 
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at Dungeness, on the 6th of June, 1862, a 
committee of the Elder Brethren, of which I 


was one, accompanied Faraday to observe it. 
We dined, I think, at Dover, and embarked 


in the yacht from there, and were out for 
some hours watching it, to Faraday’s great 
delight—(a very fine night)—and especially 
we did so from the Varne light-ship, about 
equidistant between it and the French light 
of Grisnez, using all our best glasses and pho- 
tometers to ascertain the relative value of the 


lights ; and this brings me to my story. Be- 


fore we left Dover, Faraday, with his usual 
bright smile, in great glee showed me a little 
common paper box, and said, ‘I must take 
care of this; it’s my special photometer ;’ and 


then, opening it, produced a lady’s ordinary 
black shawl-pin—jet, or imitation perhaps— 
and then holding it a little way off the candle, 
showed me the image very distinct ; and then, 
putting it a little further off, placed another 
candle near it, and the relative distance was 
shown by the size of the image. He lent me 
this afterward when we were at the Varne 
light-ship, and it acted admirably ; and ever 
since I have used one as a very convenient 
mode of observing, and I never do so but I 
think of that night and dear good Faraday, 
and his genial, happy way of showing how 
even common things may be made useful.” 

A lady, calling on his wife, happened to 
mention that a needle had been once broken 
into her foot, and she did not know whether 
it had been all extracted or not. “ Oh!” said 
Faraday, “I will soon tell you that ;” and, 
taking a finely suspended magnetic needle, he 
held it close to her foot, and it dipped to the 
concealed iron. 

As a lecturer he was greatly admired, The 
subject was always carefully considered, the 
outline of his discourse written out, with all 
the experiments marked and numbered, and 
all the apparatus and materials were arranged 
on the table in such order that his memory 
would be assisted by it. One of his admirers 
says he had “an irresistible eloquence, which 
compelled attention. His enthusiasm some- 


to hum a tune, and sometimes to rock himself|times carried him to the point of ecstasy 


when he expatiated on the beauties of Nature, 
and when he lifted the veil from her deep 
mysteries. His body then took motion from 
his mind; his hair streamed out from his 
head; his hands were fall of nervous action ; 
his light, lithe body seemed to quiver with its 
eager life. His audience took fire with him, 
and every face was flushed. Whatever might 
be the after-thought or the after-pursuit, each 
hearer for the time shared his zeal and de- 
light.” 
(To be continued.) 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Violations of our Testimonies. 

Second month 3d, 1851. Over the Men’s 
Quarterly Meeting, a feeling of renewed exer- 
cise was spread; and I thought Samuel Bet- 
tle, Sr., was strengthened to call Friends back 
from the violations of our testimonies, which 
not a few had fallen into, by their conformity 
to the changeable fashions of the world. 
They were calling plainness in dress and lan- 
guage, the reading of fictitious books, and 
others calculated to poison the mind with un- 
sound principles, and to spoil it through philo- 
sophy and vain deceit, little things ; he believed 
the testimonies maintained by Friends re- 
‘specting them, were the fruits of primitive 
Christianity — William Evans’ Journal. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Religious Opportunities. 


In Whittier’s “ Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” isa 


which are not infrequent in the families of 
Friends, in which a quiet influence gradually 
steals over the spirits of those engaged in 
social converse, impressing them with a sense 
of heavenly solemnity. It is interesting to 
note how one mind after another comes under 
the influence, till sometimes in a large com- 
pany, but one or two will continue their con- 
versation, and these will be startled by the 
sound of their own voices, rendered pecu- 
liarly distinct by contrast with the prevailing 
silence, 

There are many who can recall such sea- 
sons, as having been to them times of sweet 
spiritual refreshment. One such occasion now 
revives, at which were present two friends 
from a distance, who were paying a religious 
visit in Philadelphia. The silence was broken 
by a dear Friend, who years ago has been re- 
moved from this state of existence—this was 
the late William Kennard of Ohio. His open- 
ing words were nearly as follows: .“ How 
solemn is the feelings when Divine goodness 
is pleased to spread the canopy of His love 
over us.” Most of what succeeded has past 
from my remembrance, but I still retain a 
lively impression of the spiritual comfort 
which it conveyed. 

On another occasion, perhaps thirty-five 
years ago, a number of Friends, several of 
them from the country, were assembled on 
First-day evening, in the house of a Friend. 
After the reading of a portion of Scripture, 
which was an established custom in that 
family, the company remained for a time in 
silent meditation. Before this was closed, the 
door bell rang, and Ezra Comfort and Chris- 
topher Healy were ushered in. They had 
been together at the house of William Evans, 
and the three fathers in the church had been 
mourning together over the unsettlement 
which prevailed and the troubles that seemed 
to be awaiting our Israel. A little reaction 
of feeling took place on entering the quiet 
circle, and soon Christopher’s voice was heard 
with words of encouragement mingled with 
exhortation. 

Whittier thus speaks of Pastorius :— 


“But best he loved in leisure hours to see 
His own dear Friends sit by him knee to knee, 
In social conyerse, genial, frank and free. 


There sometimes silence (it were hard to tell 
Who owned it first) upon the circle fell, 
Hushed Anna’s busy wheel, and laid its spell 


On the black boy who grimaced by the hearth, 
To solemnize his shining face of mirth ; 
Only the old clock ticked amidst the dearth 


Of sound; nor eye was raised nor hand was stirred 
In that soul-sabbath, till at last some word 
Of tender counsel or low prayer was heard. 


Then guests, who lingered but farewell to say 
And take loyve’s message, went their homeward way.” 


a 


O, I could fall prostrate and say, Lord for- 
give, sanctify, and help me over my difficul- 
ties. “Surely it is meet to be said unto God, 
I have borne chastisement, I will not offend 
any more, that which I see not, teach thou 
me, and if I have done iniquity I will do so 
no more.” But oh! who can adopt the last 
expression? It is the Lord alone who can 
enable any to do it.— TZ. Scattergood. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE EFFICACY OF FAITH. 


“ And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 
And he 
pleasant description of one of those scenes |said, Come. And when Peter was come down out of 

the ship, he walked on the waters to go to Jesus.”’— 


thou bid me come unto thee on the water. 


Matt. xiv. 28, 29. 


The waves were dashing loud and high, 
My child looked on with me; 

“Father,” she cried, “why may not I 
Trust God, and walk the sea? 


“Was it not lack of faith alone 
That made the apostle sink ? 

By faith, therefore, it may be done; 
Father, what should I think?” 


The Lord bade Peter go, my child; 
And should He thee command, 
Thy feet would on these waters wild 

Be firm as on the sand. 


But life has storms more awful yet, 
Waves rougher than yon sea; 

Then do not thou in these forget 
That Jesus is with thee. 


Care not what others have to do, 
What may be or has been; 
But in the path God calls thee go, 
And use thy faith therein. 
Hinds. 


Selected. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot! 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown,—yet faint thou not! 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell at last, 
The victory of endurancé’ born. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers. 


Yea, though thou die upon the dust, 
When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fall in battle here,— 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy graye. 


South American Snakes.—In the wet season 
serpents are common in the neighborhood of 
Paré. One morning, in April, 1849, after a 
night of deluging rain, the lamplighter, on his 
rounds to extinguish the lamps, knocked me 
up to show me a boa-constrictor he had just 
killed in the Rua St. Antonio, not far from 
my door. He had cut it nearly in two with 
a large knife, as it was making its way down 
the sandy street. Sometimes the native hunt- 
ers capture boa-constrictors alive in the forest 
near the city. We bought one which had 
been taken in this way, and kept it for some 
time in a large box under our veranda, This 
is not, however, the largest or most formid- 
able serpent found in the Amazons region, It 
is far inferior, in these respects, to the hideous 
Sucurujt, or Water Boa (Eunectes murinus), 
which sometimes attacks man; but of this I 
shall have to give an account in a subsequent 
chapter. 


It frequently happened, in passing through|power towards the salvation of the soul. 


the thickets, that a snake would fall from the 


boughs close to me, Once I got for a fewl/ernment, and the holy living Word Chi 


moments completely entangled in the fo! 
of one,*a wonderfully slender kind, be 
nearly six feet in length, and not more th 
half an inch in diameter at its broadest ps 
It was a species of Dryopbis. The major 
of the snakes seen were innocuous. One di 
however, I trod on the tail of a young serp 
belonging to a very poisonous kind, the J 
araca (Craspedocephalus atrox.) It turn 
round and bit my trousers; and a young 
dian lad, who was behind me, dexterously « 
it through with his knife before it had ti 
to free itself. In some seasons snakes 
very abundant, and it often struck. me 
strange that accidents did not occur m« 
frequently than was the case. 

Amongst the most curious snakes fou 
here were the Amphisbene, a genus allied 
the slow-worm of Europe. Several spec 
occur at Par4. Those brought to me ¥ 
generally not much more than a foot in leng 
They are of cylindrical shape, having, p 
perly speaking, no neck, and the blunt f 
which is only about an inch in length, is 
the same shape as the head. This pecu 
form added to their habit of wriggling bai 
wards as well as forwards, has given rise 
the fable that they bave two heads, one 
each extremity. They are extremely slugg 
in their motions, and are clothed with sca 
that have the form of small imbedded pla 
arranged in rings round the body. The eyé 
so small as to be scarcely perceptible. Th 
live habitually in the subterranean chamb 
of the Saiiba ant; only coming out of thé 
abodes occasionally in the night time. T 
natives call the Amphisbeena the ‘“ Mai ¢ 
Saiibas,” or Mother of the Saiibas, and belie 
it to be poisonous, although it is perfec 
harmless. It is one of the many curious 
mals which have become the subject of myt 
cal stories with the natives. ‘They say t 
ants treat it with great affection, and that, 
the snake be taken away from a nest, t 
Saiibas will forsake the spot. I once te 
one quite whole out of the body of a you 
Jararaca, the poisonous species already allt 
ed to, whose body was so distended with 
contents that the skin was stretched out 
film over the contained Amphisbena. Iw 
unfortunately, not able to ascertain the ex 
relation which subsists between these curidj 
snakes and the Saiiba ants. I believe, he 
ever, they feed upon the Saiibas, for I om 
found remains of ants in the stomach of oF 
of them. Their motions are quite peculia) 
the undilatable jaws, small eyes and curio} 
plated integument also distinguish them fro} 
other snakes. These properties have evident 

| 


some relation to their residence in the subte 
ranean abode of ants. It is now well ascé 
tained by naturalists, that some of the mo 
anomalous forms among Coleopterous insee 
are those which live solely in the nests 
ants, and it is curious that an abnormal for 


of snakes should also be found in the socieé 
of these insects.— Bates’ Amazon. | 
For Preachers and People. 
Oh how the most blessed God is neglecté 
and his Spirit slighted, by the ignorant © 
dulity of the present day. 
The Scriptures and other records of hi 


men of old, who were moved by the Tol 
Ghost, are looked to as the chief means 


These profitable words about God, his g 


i 


3, by ill use are made to hinder rather 
help to obtain salvation and eternal life. 
e bread of Life, the bread of God, the 
~ bread is Christ Jesus, not any words 
ritings about him. 
» is the life of the soul as he is a quicken- 
Spirit, not solely as the Lamb of God 
h taketh away the sin of the world. 
» bore our sins in his own body on the 
that we through him might draw near 
od, receive the Spirit, and by him be made 
ikers of the divine nature. 
ir sonship to God and brotherhood to 
st stands in a new nature in becoming 
spirit with Christ, not in words and doc- 
s, however true and good, about him. 
ading, studying, or explaining the Scrip- 
will not make a new creature; this is 
work of almighty God by his Spirit ; 
er will making them the rule of life, or 
ubject of constant reading and thought, 
ge the heart or renew the spirit. 
ey are good, more than good, to point 
vay to where help and deliverance is to 
und, but the mighty Living Arm which 
ts salvation is not in them. 
ie letter killeth, it is the Spirit that giveth 
He that is born of God, led by the Spirit, 
‘ing the same rule, and following the same 
t, has the substance of all holy writings 
ever in himself—the living Word Christ 
i, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 


‘e first step towards eternal life is a 

2n heart and contrite spirit, but this is a 
of the Spirit alone, as is every other 

ize leading directly to God and securing 

folid possession of him. 

ading about others being enlightened or 
zed or filled with the Holy Spirit is only 

table so far as it leads to the same ex- 
nce in ourselves. 

blessed visitation from him or of him is 
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France, and was so called in compliment to 
the Queen of Charles I, Henrietta, its owner. 

New Hampshire, first called Laconia, from 
Hampshire, England. 

Vermont, from the Green Mountains (French 
word mont.) 

Massachusetts, from the Indian language, 
signifying “The country about the great bill.” 

Rhode Island gets its name from the fan- 
cied resemblance of the Island to that of 
Rhodes, in the ancient Levant. 

Connecticut’s name was Mohegan, spelled 
originally, Quon-eh-ta-cut, signifying “A long 
river.” 

New York was named asa compliment to 
the Duke of York, whose brother, Charles IT, 
granted him that territory. 

New Jersey was named by one of its origi- 
nal proprietors, Sir George Carteret, after the 
island of Jersey, in the British Channel, of 
which he was governor. 

Pennsylvania, as is generally known, takes 
its name from William Penn, the word 
“sylvania” meaning woods. 

Delaware derives its name from Thomas 
West, Lord De la Ware, Governor of Virginia. 

Maryland received its name from the Queen 
of Charles I, Henrietta Maria. 

Virginia got its name from Queen Eliza- 
beth, the unmarried, or Virgin Queen. 

The Carolinas were named in honor of 
Charles I, and Georgia in honor of George 
II. 

Florida gets its name from Pasquas de 
Flores, or “Feast of the Flowers.” 

Alabama comes from a Creek word signi- 
fying “The land of rest.” 

Louisiana was so named in honor of Louis 
XIV. 
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West Virginia gets its name from having 
been formed from the western part of old 
Virginia.—V. American. 

WE eee 
For “The Friend.” 


Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 


(Continued from page 194.) ~ 


‘‘A Journal of Diary, wherein some things 
are observed, making appear the wonderful 
goodness of God in way of Providence to- 
wards me, and my untbankfulness and un- 
answerable walking ; serving for the further 
bumbling of my heart, and the engaging 
thereof to him for ever. 

Jeremiah, xxx. 21. “For who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me, saith 
the Lord?” Isaiah, lxiv. 7. “There is none 
that calleth upon thy name, that stirreth up 
himself to take hold of thee,” &c. 

Among some confused thoughts I have had 
on these Scriptures, this was one:—that, for 
the better stirring up and engaging the heart 
to approach unto God; it might be useful for 
a believer to be very punctual in observing 
all the passages of Divine Providence that 
concern him, and those related to him, for 
whom he is making daily supplications and 
putting up petitions ;—and that these, for the 
better remembering of them, be written down 
and often perused. So, the Lord appointed 
Moses, Exod. xvii. 14, for a memorial of Am- 
alek’s destruction, to write it in a book, that 
it might be rehearsed to Joshua. It is obser- 
vable here, that it was Joshua who was gen- 
eral when Amalek wa: defeated, and yet it 
must be written in a book, to be rehearsed to 
Joshua. Why? Because God would have 
him hereby engaged, upon every remem- 
brance of this victory ; and lest it should be 


Mississippi derives its name from that of/forgotten, it must be written. The like charge 


the great river, which is, in the Natchez 
tongue, “The Father of Waters.” 
Arkansas is derived from the Indian word 


tiold more precious than a lifetime spent| Kansas, “smoky water,” with the French pre- 


lading, writing, or talking about him. 

» brings light, life, and power, where be- 
all was weakness, darkness, and death. 
8 divine beauty and sweetness may be 
Sut cannot be declared. 

je question may here be asked: Why are 
professing Christians of this age little 
‘than a wandering multitude of gazers 


fix of ark, “a bow.” 

Tennessee is an Indian name, meaning 
“The river with the big bend.” 

Kentucky, also, is an Indian name, ‘“Kain- 
tuck-ee,” signifying “At the head of the river.” 

Ohio is the Shawnee name for “The beau- 
tiful river.” 

Michigan’s name was derived from the lake, 


sd, weak, inconstant, disunited, full of|the Indian name for a fish weir, or trap, 


(ons, imaginations, and vanity, led astray 
or less by the false teachers, interpre- 
and prognosticators of the day. Why? 
ise the Spirit, the blessed Spirit, which 
8 into all Truth, is not their light, life, 
salvation. Instead of life from and in 
they are living, or seeking to live, by 
ing, hearing, talking, and writing about 
So look to it, ye shepherds of the flock 
od, if indeed ye be shepherds and not 
ngs, that your wisdom comes from above 
le Spirit, not from the earth by the letter. 
»mber ye have to give an account, and 
iople look to it that ye perish not for Jack 
owledge. 
that hath ears to hear, let bim hear. 
—British Friend. 


Origin of the Names of States. 
ere is much that is interesting in the 
of the origin of the names of the States 
e Union, as they are derived from a 
ty of sourees. To begin in the geogra- 
order, we first have Maine, which takes 
ame from the province of Maine, in 


| 


which the shape of the lake suggested. 

Indiana’s name came from that of the In- 
dians. 

Illinois’ name is derived from the Indian 
word “illini,’ men, and the French affix “ois,” 
making it “Tribe of men.” 

Wisconsin’s name is said to be the Indian 
one for a wild, rushing channel. 

Missouri’s is also an Indian name for muddy, 
having reference to the muddiness of the 
Missouri river. 

Kansas is the Indian word for smoky 
water. 

The derivation of the names of Nebraska 
and Nevada are unknown. 

Iowa signifies in the Indian language, “The 
drowsy ones,” and Minnesota “Cloudy water.” 

The origin of the name of California is un- 
known. 

Oregon, according to some, comes from 
Oregana, the Indian name of a wild marjoram, 
which grows abundantly on the Pacific coast ; 
and, according to others, from Oregon, “The 
river of the west,” in allusion to the Colum- 
bia river. 


he gives them in Deut.iv. 9, and vi.12. And 
how is their forgetfulness laid to their charge, 
Psal. Ixxviii. 11, 42, and evi. 7, 13, 21; they 
forgat their Saviour, who had done great 
things in Egypt. 

My thoughts having stayed a little upon 
this subject, I resolved to set down, shortly, 
what I could attain to remember of the Lord’s 
dispensations towards me, both of mercies 
and corrections; having weakly sought of 
him, that this means may be blessed, and 
prove effectual for the engaging of my barren 
and backsliding heart to him, never to depart 
from him any more! 

What was his way and goodness towards 
me in my younger days, so slothful and slug- 
gish have I been. * * * Itisa part of 
the misery of children, that they are incapable 
of observing God’s goodness to them in their 
younger years. But, much more are they 
miserable in this,—that not only then, but 
their youth and more perfect age is also, for 
the most part, spent in vanity and much loose- 
ness ; and so was mine. Many things might 
I here remember, to my shame and great con- 
fusion ;—which indeed have been at some 
times so remembered by me, to the eternal 
praise of the free grace and goodness of God, 
who I trust hath blotted them out,and freely 
forgiven me. And therefore, I will spare to 
mention them; hoping, through the blood of 
Jesus Christ, they shall never be remembered 
to me here, nor in the world to come ;—wish- 
ing of the Lord, that the sins of my youth 
may be always remembered by me, and serve 
for matter of much humiliation to me all my 
days; as it is promised in Ezekiel, vi. 9, “And 
they shall loathe themselves for the sins which 
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they have committed in all their abomina- 
tions.” This shame and loathing will be 
much upon the heart that is sensible of God’s 
being pacified towards it. Ezek. xvi. 63, and 
xxxvi. 31. 

How needful is it for young men to look 
back upon their young and tender years,— 
how these were spent in vanity, and many 
times in much looseness! How few are there 
that rightly consider how they are kept un- 
derlings in grace all their days! and tempta- 
tions many times, for this very cause, are let 
loose upon them,—that they have not con- 
sidered, nor rightly been humbled for the sins 
of their youth. It is said of the wicked, Job, 
xx. 11, “Their bones are full of the sins of 
their youth ;” so may it be, many times, even 
with the dear children of God, if they do not 
advert to, and consider what they were in 
that time of their youth. David, in Psal. 
xxv. 7, prays fervently for pardon of these 
sins; and how few are there that consider 
that the very remembering of the sins then 
committed, without humiliation for them and 
loathing of them, is, in the sight of God, a 
multiplying of the same sin upon them. See 
this clearly from Ezekiel, xxiii. 21 and 19. 

How far are right thoughts of this matter 
from the consideration of many young fools, 
who excuse themselves from these things, as 
being but the tricks of their youth ; and thus 
notably play the fool, not considering, as the 
wise man says, Hecles. xi. 9, that for these 
things God will bring them to judgment. 
Happy is the young man that begins early to 
seek after God, while his mother is his teach- 
er, Prov. xxxi. 1; that timely inquires with 
the prophet, Psal. cxix. 9, wherewithal he 
may cleanse his way. And, for this purpose, 
he should not faint nor be weary, nor mistake 
God’s dealing, if He be accustoming him to 
bear the yoke in his youth. ‘It is good,’ says 
Jeremiah in Lamentations, iii. 27, ‘for a man 
to bear the yoke in his youth, when like a 
bullock he is unaccustomed to it, Jer. xxxi. 
18. Imay, if mistake not my case, speak 
something of this from my experience ; and 
exhort my dear children to walk more warily 
and circumspectly in their youth than I have 
done. Itis not enough to be of mild and 
douce natures, and blameless as to public ways 
before men. I thought, in some measure I 
could say it had been so with me; that for 
many years together I had lived in a blame- 
less way before men, and had never a thought 
all this while of the sins of my youth; or if 
there was, it was but a very overly word of 
confession, until I was near forty years old; 
and then, and ever since, how have the sins 
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looked for by the waiting wife and moth 
The next day the husband reached ho 
This same dog was also sent with a letter 
a sick neighbor and brought back an ansy 


—— 


For “The Frien 
A Call to a Deep and Inward Travail of Spi 
The following admonitions from the pe 
that wise elder, Richard Shackleton, are, 
thinks, strikingly applicable to our need 
the state of things prevailing amongst u 
the present time. “O! that we as a Soe 
might be deeply stirred, and effectually hi 
bled and aroused from the lethargic state 1 
which we seem too greatly to have sunk 
that, submitting to the thoroughly cleans 
baptism of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and thei 
putting on strength in His name, we mi 
again go forth in a measure of the spirit 
power of the anointed son of Jesse, with 
ensign of “the Lord God of Israel,” and ¥ 
the simple equipments of His own prepa 
against the enemies not only of our ¢ 
houses, but those also of the unchange 
Truth as it is in Jesus. Then would the 
Seeing, Holy One again take pleasure in 
vineyard, and the sacrifices and offering 
this people be again acceptable as in ear 
days and as in former years :— 
“ Por my part, my chief labor seemed 
a deep, inward, silent travail of spirit, fo 
promotion of pure and genuine Christia 
among men. I thought, and think it, g 
pity that a religion, which the Son of. 
himself, in the fulness of time, and at the ¢ 
of all previous dispensations, came dowt 
establish on earth; a religion which he inj 
duced into the world, in order that mank 
might thereby be made happy here and hy 
after; a religion which he taught by pree 
and example, confirmed by miracles, 
sealed by his precious blood, shed under m 
excruciating tortures—I say, I think it gt 
pity and great abomination, that the pre 
sion of this pure and holy religion sho 
like other professions in civil life, be mac 
paltry trade of, and subservient to the ) 
poses of avarice, pride, and vain-glory. — 
soul is also at times sorrowful that that f 
flame, rekindled by Divine Power in the he 
of our predecessors of the last centary, @ 
a seeming extinction for many ages, sii 
now burn so faintly and dimly, and appes 
be in danger of going out again among 
May I solemnly say, God forbid! for, ind 
he alone can forbid and prevent; and } 
we, my dear friend, individually watch, 
be sober, watch and take heed to ourse 
lest we should at any time be entrapped, 


been ; and to make me, in his strength, seek 
and resolve more closely to walk with him, 
and to make use of that Scripture, 1 Thess. v. 
22, ‘Abstain from all appearance of evil.’ O! 
what mercy is it, when the creature is helped 
rightly and timely to consider, the great ad- 
vantage it will be to him, when the case seems 
doubtful, to incline to the safest hand of ab- 
staining ; and not only then, but to abridge 
himself in the extent of his liberty, not coming 
near to the out-most bounds of what is law- 
ful. For, if he make use of taking liberty to 
come this length, he cannot long escape falling 
into the ditch; and how deeply he may be 
plunged, ere he recover again, the Lord knows. 
Thrice happy is he, that is helped of the Lord 
timely and seriously to think of this, and to 
make conscience» of such abstinence and 
abridging, &c.” 


The Snow Storm in the Northwest.—The St. 
Paul Pioneer relates the following incident 
among others of the terrible storm which re- 
cently caused the death of so many men and 
animals. 

“A man and yoke of oxen were found 
within three miles of St. James. The unfor- 
tunate man bad driven his team through the 
dooryard of a house, passing within ten feet 
of a shelter without discovering it in the 
storm. He was found only a few rods from 
the house, lying partly across his cattle. 

“A man and his wife (it is supposed) were 
found within three miles of Madelia. It ap- 
peared that the man had unhitched his team, 
and started out to find his house, which was 
only a short distance away, leaving his wife 
in the sleigh. He got lost in the storm, and 
perished. His wife becoming alarmed, after 
waiting a while, also started from the sleigh, 
and met the same fate. The horses were 
frozen. The bodies were found on Friday. 
We could not learn their name. 

“A party of section men were at work four 
and a half miles from St. James when the 
storm struck them. The party, with one ex- 
ception, managed to reach the village alive. 
They supposed their comrade had perished, 
and on Thursday afternoon they started out 
to find his body. After a long search they 
found him asleep in a snow-bank, where he 
had laid forty-four hours. On being aroused, 
the first question he asked was whether break- 
fast was ready- He had his shovel with him, 
and had dug out in the bank of snow a set of 
rooms, which exercise undoubtedly saved his 
life. 

“Amid all the horrors, there was one pleas- 
ant incident. Among the section men men- 
tioned above was one who lived several miles 


of my youth been presented to me—how 
many times have I been laid in the dust, 
upon the consideration of them! Yet—to the 
eternal praise of the free grace of my God, I 
desire to speak it—his goodness was such to 
me, pitying my poor and weak condition, 
that | was not much troubled with thoughts 
of desperation; which might justly have been 
my case, considering how vile and loathsome 
a wretched creature I have been. But all 
this while, for some years together, there was 
left for me good and solid grounds to have 
hope in his mercy ; only some vile and violent 
temptations, as messengers of Satan, were let 
loose to buffet me. And among other ends, 
which I conceive the Lord pointed out by 
these unto me, was the bringing me more 
solidly to remember and be humbled for the 
sins of my youth, than ever formerly I had 


enter into the temptations of an insidious 
versary, practising on the remains of cor 
tion in us; be sober, solid and deep in 
dwelling, that we may be preserved 1 
being intoxicated at any time with the fe 
of our own imagination; but being religic 
temperate and clear, may be favored 
our several lots and services; to step qu 
into them, and having done or suffered 
cording to the Divine will, to the best of 
understanding, may refer ourselves, anc 
whole of our conduct to Him that sees 
judges rightly. R.f 


from St. James. Of course he was unable to 
reach home, and his wife became alarmed for 
his safety,and he was uneasy about his family. 
Imagine his joy.on Thursday when a shep- 
herd dog belonging to him came bounding 
into St. James with a little leather bag attach- 
ed to his collar, in which was a letter from 
his wife containing the joyfal intelligence that 
they were “all well at home,” and asking for 
news of her husband. Another letter was 
written informing the wife that the husband 
was safe and would return home as soon as 
he could reach there.” 
This letter was placed in the leather bag} The Use of Rattlesnakes.—Under the 
and the dog told to go home. Away started |of “crotalus borridus,” the poison of the 
the intelligent animal through the fearful) tlesnake is utilized in homeopathic pharr 
storm and snow drifts, and arrived safely at/Thompson & Capper, of Liverpool, he 
home with the precious news so anxiously ' recently imported a number of rat 
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racted the venom from the live animals in 
ollowing ingenious manner: The reptiles 
» in separate compartments of a Case, 
i with a double lid for extra security. A 
staff, fitted with a thick India rubber 
le at one end, which could be loosened or 
cened by the hand at pleasure, was in- 
d through the partially opened lid, and 
pportunity quickly seized of slipping the 
over the snake’s head, the loop being im- 
ately drawn tight by means of the cord 
shed thereto. With a similar contrivance 
tail was next fastened, and the snake 
thus securely held, was lifted out of the 
to the floor of the room. A pickle bottle 
aining chloroform was then thrust over 
lsnake’s head, and carefully held in its 
» by keeping time with the animal’s efforts 
itricate itself. As the reptile became stupe- 
he noose was gradually relaxed, to en- 
he lungs to have full play, and when it 
ared powerless, the snake was laid in a 
narrow box made for the purpose, with 
perture at one end, out of which its head 
cted, while the after operation was per- 
ed. Its jaws were then opened and fixed, 
ihe poison glands were then pressed witb 
ps, then with the gloved finger and 
ib, while a small-blown graduated phial 
eld to receive the drops as they oozed 
'y out through the poison fangs. Twenty 
3 was the average quantity yielded from 
snake. The venom is of a straw color, 
-and gummy in consistency and decided- 
id in its reaction on litmas paper. It is 
ly soluble in glycerine or water, but is 
pitated by strong alcohol, the precipitate 
redissolved with the addition of a little 
r. Its toxicological properties were fully 
on a variety of animals. Half a drop 
ced déath on a linnet within three 
‘tes after being injected under the wings. 
symptoms produced in all cases were 
‘similar.— Court Journal. 


estimonies relative to Barclay’s Apology, 
sources unconnected with the Society of 
ods“ The soundness and cogency of the 
ments, which ‘Shine in Barclay’s unre- 

page,’ though often attempted to be 
-hrown, remain unshaken, being impreg- 
» to the assaults of learning and inge- 
», The principles laid down in the Apology, 
¢ so clearly deduced from ‘Scripture and 
reason,’ have stood the test of the sever- 
crutiny, which men of acknowledged 
its, of the highest order, have been able 
ply.”—Select Miscellanies. 


an Bristed, of the “ Honorable Society of; 


nner Temple,” in a work on the Society 
iends, containing a very candid examina- 


of clear and perspicuous reasoning, of good- 
ness and tenderness of heart, of aversion from 
all that may tend to pollute and debase the 
soul, that he who reads and is not made bet- 
ter by the book, must be something more or 
less than man. 
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Speaking of the character of the Almighty, 
and the relation of the regenerated soul to 
him, the Apostle John makes use of this re- 
markable language, “God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in 
him.” This characteristic of the divine Being, 
and the condition necessary for those to at- 
tain, who, in their measure, become partakers 
of the divine nature, may be said to be incul- 
cated throughout nearly the whole of the 
New Testament; as are also the terms or 
means whereby fallen man may be brought 
to experience its truth in himself. 

Referring to the indispensable need for and 
the effective power of this pure love, our 
Saviour told his hearers that all the law and 
the prophets hang on the two commandments 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind ;” and“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” He also again and again enjoins 
upon his disciples, the attainment and the ex- 
ercise of this love, and declares it to be the 
badge of discipleship, “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as 
I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.” “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples,-if yehave love one for 
another.” 

The love then, which is the fulfilling of 
the law, and the bond of perfectness, whereby 
man is brought to dwell in God, is a very 
different thing from the affection or passion 
which man may feel and manifest while in 
his unregenerate condition. The divine love 
which Christ enjoins, and which we will know 
to glow in our hearts if we are truly conver- 
ted, justified and sanctified, flows immediately 
from Him who is love itself, and the inex- 
haustible Dispenser of it to his children. 
“Beloved—says the Apostle—let us love one 
another, for love is of God, and every one 
tbat loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 

It is evident therefore, that this precious 
badge of discipleship, though it may be easily 
professed and simulated, cannot dwell in the 
heart while it is defiled with sin, or while it 
has enshrined in its affections some other ob- 


of their principles and practices, and! ject, whose pre-eminence overshadows the Au- 
ated to his father, the vicar of Sherborne, | thor of all our mercies. “ Ye cannot serve God 


+8 the following remarks in his preface 
leting Robert Barclay and bis celebrated 
logy :” 
evcst be indulged a few moments in the 
site gratification of giving my unequivo- 
ad decided opinion of Barclay the apolo- 
That be was an excellent man, and a 
Christian, I as firmly believe as I believe 
ve existence of my God, and in the re- 
btion of my Saviour. That his book is 
valuable present to mankind I am well 
ed, and*feel and know to be true. His 
ne contains so much of pure religion, of 
i sterling morality, of unalloyed, unso- 
icated benevolence, of good solid sense, 


fe ie 


and mammon,” says our holy Redeemer ; and 
his loving and inspired disciple, after exhort- 
ing not to love the world nor the things of 
the world, makes this emphatic declaration: 
‘If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him,” 

The great object of the religion of Christ,— 
the religion that we all profess,—is to break 
man off from the undue hold which his affec- 
tions and desires naturally take of the world 
and the perishing things belonging to it; to 
wean the heart from every enjoyment that 
ministers to pride or vanity, to covetousness 
or ambition, to luxury or any other indulgence 
that gratifies the “lust of the flesh, the lust 
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of the eyes, and the pride of life,” which are 
not of the Father, but of the world; and to 
substitute therefor the pure love of God, which 
is as necessary to the life and vigor of the 
soul, created anew in Christ Jesus, as is the 
air we breathe to our physical existence. 
That the great and needful change may be 
effected, our Saviour invites all who are weary 
and heavy laden with the sinful and laborious 
pursuit of earthly things, who are sick of the 
vexing cares and cloying pleasures of the 
world, and long for deliverance from the 
guilt and power of sin, to come unto Him and 
take his yoke upon them and learn of him; 
promising that they shall thus find rest to 
their souls. If they obey, his Spirit leads 
them to repentance, by his atoning sacrifice 
secures forgiveness of past transgressions, and 
as they continue to learn of Him, will thorough- 
ly purge the heart, and burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire; for though one apostle 
represents the Almighty as love, another 
with equal truth, speaking of his relation to 
sin says, “our God is a consuming fire.” 

It is thus that that love which Samuel 
Fothergill describes as “breathed through 
Immanuel to the whole heritage of God,” is 
created, preserved and increased in the obedi- 
ent soul, according to the declaration of our 
Lord, “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” Cru- 
cified to the world and the world unto them, 
they are “ followers of God as dear children,” 
and “walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
them and hath given himself for them,” and 
with the apostle they are “persuaded that 
neither height nor depth nor any other crea- 
ture shall be able to separate them from the 
love of God which isin Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

We must not suppose that this love to the 
Supreme can be separated from, love to his 
creature man, especially for those who are of 
the household of faith. “Ifa man say I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” It brings home to the heart the true 
meaning and force of the injunction, “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them,” thus proving 
that we love our fellow men as ourselves; 
while we are bound to our fellow believers 
and co-laborers in the gospel, by the deeper 
and more endearing tie indicated in the words 
of the Redeemer to bis chosen disciples, ‘‘This 
is my commandment, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you.” How beaatifully doth 
the apostle portray the fruits of this heavenly 
love under the appellation of charity. “ Chari- 
ty suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth ; heareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

To be brought completely under the con- 
trol of this heavenly charity, is the mark for 
the prize of our high calling. ‘Those who 
have been introduced into the school of Christ, 
know that the first lesson taught for attaining 
to it is self-denial; a continued opposition, 
under the enlightening and strengthening in- 
fluence of Divine Grace, to our dearest and 
our deepest-rooted carnal inclinations and ap- 
petites, while we keep in the strait and nar- 
row path cast up, until we are able to say, 
“The life which I now live in the flesh, I live 
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by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me.” This self-crucifix- 
ion must be accompanied with deep humilia- 
tion and suffering, but it ends in peace and 
joy. Our Saviour said to the two disconso- 
late disciples, ‘Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and to enter into his glory,” 
and under the inspiration of his Spirit it is 
testified to his obedient followers, that as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in them so their 
consolation also aboundeth by Christ. It was 
this that made the eminent Apostle to the 
Gentiles, long that he might know the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings, being made conform- 
able to his death. 

The triumphant confidence and holy se- 
renity of those who being “ born of God” are 
filled with heavenly love, are touchingly ex- 
emplified in the epistle written by William 
Leddra the day betore his martyrdom, where 
he says, “The sweet influences of the morn- 
ing star, like a flood distilling into my inno- 
cent habitation, hath so filled me with the 
joy of the Lord, in the beauty of holiness, 
that my spirit is asif it did not inhabit a taber- 
nacle of clay. Alas, alas, what can the wrath 
and spirit of man that lusteth to envy, aggra- 
vated by the heat and strength of the king of 
the locusts which came out of the pit, do unto 
one that is hid in the secret places of the Al- 
mighty, or unto them that are gathered under 
the healing wings of the Prince of Peace? 
Under whose armor of light, they shall be 
able to stand in the day of trial, having on 
the breastplate of righteousness and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is their weapon of war 
against spiritual wickedness, principalitics 
and powers, and the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, both within and without.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrrGn.—The earthquake shocks on the island of 
Samos, which caused so great destruction of property 
and loss of life, continued four days. It has not been 
ascertained how many persons perished. The Turkish 
government has sent assistance to the sufferers. 

A Melbourne dispatch of the 4th says, the British 
sloop-of-war Basiliska has seized three vessels which 
were engaged in kidnapping Polynesians to be sold into 
slavery. 

The last census of Palestine shows a Jewish popula- 
tion of 15,293 sonls. Of these 8000 (more than half) 
live in Jerusalem, about 4000 in Safet, 2000 in Tiberius 
and 800 in Hebron. The remainder, about 400, are 
divided between Acco, Jaffa, Haifa, Sichem and Shefa- 
Aman. 

The Carlist insurrection in the North of Spain is still 
active, and the Courrier, of Bayonne, says that no sub- 
stantial advantage has yet been gained by the Spanish 
forces over the insurgents. The Spanish Cortes have 
adopted a bill which makes military service compul- 
sory on all. The Cortes has passed a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry by an almost unanimous vote. On the 
9th there was a severe storm in Madrid, accompanied 
by a heavy fall of snow. 

The cholera has again broken out in a violent form 
at several places in Russia and Hungary. 

The new bill for the reorganization of the Prussian 
army provides that the term of service shall be twelve 
years, three of which shall be spent in active service 
four in the reserves, and five in the Jandwehr. 

Prince Bismarck has submitted a proposition to the 
German Federal Council for an appropriation of 9,000,- 
000 thalers each for the erection and improvement of 
fortifications at Cologne, Koenigsburf, Wilhelmstadt, 
Kiel, and Posen. 

The Catholic Bishops have presented a memorial to 
the Emperor protesting against the passage of the eccle- 
siastical bill now before the Prussian Diet. 

The editor of a Posen newspaper has been sentenced 
to four months imprisonment for publishing an article 
entitled “The battle with God’s church.” 

The proprietors of several colleries in the south of 
Wales, who have announced their intentions to import 
Chinamen to take the place of the men on a strike, have 


Kingdom amounted to 13,211,961 tons of the value of 
£10,443,920. 
France, 2,112,128 tons to Germany, 926,453 tons to 
Italy, 796,055 tons to Russia, 643,881 tons to Denmark 
and 635,695 tons to Spain and the Canaries. 


on the 6th inst. 
mons were called to the bar of the Chamber of Peers, 
where the speech from the Throne was delivered by a 
royal commission consisting of the Lord Chancellor 
and others. The Queen states that an envoy has been 
dispatched to Zanzibar with a view to the adoption of 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade on the 
east coast of Africa. 
of the long pending controversies with the United 
States is referred to, and the pains and care of the 
Geneva tribunal, and of the German Emperor in bring- 
ing about a peaceful adjustment of the difficulties, is 
gratefully acknowledged. The condition of the coun- 
try with reference to trade and commerce, to the sufli- 
ciency of revenue for meeting the public charges, to the 
decrease of pauperism, and to the relative amount of 
ordinary crime is declared to be generally satisfactory. 


censuring the government and condemning the Geneva 
arbitration. Prime Minister Gladstone made a general 
defence of the Royal speech. Replying to the criticisms 
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received anonymous letters threatening them with as- 
sassination should they carry out their designs. 

There has been another rise in the price of coal, which! rock, 9; explosions of gas, 17; 
has advanced from 48s. per ton, in London, to 53s. 
Many furnaces and mills have been compelled to sus- 
pend work. 


The weather in the early part of the month was for 


several days intensely cold. It caused great distress in 
London and other cities, the poor being unprepared for 
weather so unusual in England. 
dreds of persons were frozen to death in England dur- 
ing three cold days. 


It is stated that hun- 


In the year 1872, the exports of coal from the United 


The export included 2,191,346 tons to 


The prorogued session of Parliament was re-opened 
The members of the House of Com- 


The termination, by arbitration, 


In both Houses some of the members made speeches 


on the manner in which the disputes with the United 
States had been settled, he declared that if a similar 
case should arise, arbitration would be again resorted 
to. Honor was not sacrificed, and the fearful horrors 
of war had been averted. 

In the House of Commons notice has been given of 
the introduction of bills providing for the abolition of 
capital punishment ; looking to the establishment of a 
protectorate over the Fejee islands; providing that all 
treaties between Great Britain and foreign Powers must 
receive the sanction of Parliament; legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and providing for the 
purchase of the English railways by the government. 
Jacob Bright introduced a bill for the removal of elec- 
toral disabilities from women. 

London, 2d mo. 10th.—Consols 92}. U.S. bonds, 
1867, 93% ; new fives, 908. : 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9jd.; Orleans, 104d. 

The trial of the Galway priests for illegal interfer- 
ence in the Parliamentary election is in progress in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin. 

In France the Committee of thirty and President 
Thiers have been unable to agree in regard to the con- 
stitutional project, but it is hoped that the breach is not 
irreparable. ‘The Debats thinks the Assembly will not 
accept all the recommendations of the Committee, and 
will ultimately pronounce in favor of Thiers. 

The northern portion of France has been visited by 
a heavy snow storm blockading the railroads. On the 
9th inst. no mails from England had reached Paris 
during the preceding three days. 

Advices from Carlist sources represent that the in- 
surrection in Spain is daily gaining strength. It now 
exists in eight northern provinces, and is extending to 
central and southern provinces. 

Madrid dispatches state that King Amadeus has an- 
nounced his desire to abdicate the crown of Spain, in 
which case he will resign his power into the hands of 
the Cortes. In the event of the king’s abdication, the 
Senate and Congress will go into joint session, and con- 
tinue to sit as one Chamber until the throne is filled or 
a future form of government settled. 

Unitep Sratrrs.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
New York last week numbered 573; in Boston 157, in- 
cluding 24 from small pox. 

There were 335 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
viz: 62 of consumption, 38 inflammation of the lungs, 
13 palsy, 13 disease of the heart, 10 old age and 2 small 

Ox. 

John W. Geary, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, died 
suddenly at Harrisburg on the 8th inst. ‘The deceased 
was in the 54th year of his age. 

During the year 1872, the number of deaths from 
casualties in the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania was 


113, beside which 238 persons were maimed or se: 
injured. +By falls of coal 25 men were killed; f 


12; falling in shafts, &c., 12; sudfocation and ¢ 
from wounds, 34. In the four counties included i 
report there was one life sacrificed for every 8 
tons of coal produced. 


States. 
the spirit thermometer marked 45 deg. below zer¢ 
La Crosse, Wis., 31 deg. below, at St. Paul, Mi 
deg. below, Minneapolis, 34 deg. below. 


and the Middle States, the early morning tempe 
ranging, according to location, from zero to 36 de 
low. In the country north and west of Philadel 
within a distance of thirty miles, in many place 
thermometers marked from 20 to 30 deg. below 
It is stated that, with one exception, this wa 
coldest day for the past 100 years. 


about $50,000, has been found in the claims of 
Chinese company of Yo Yen & Co., at Moore’s 
Colorado, 


on the 10th inst. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1183; ditto, 1868, 1163; ditto 
five per cents 
State extra, 
White Genesse wheat, $2.25; No. 2 Milwaukie 5 
ae: 0’; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.55. State barley, 

cts. 
mixed corn, 64 cts.; western yellow, 66 cts.; sou 
white, 74 cts. ; Jersey yellow, 61 a 63 cts. Philad 
—Cotton, 21} a 22 cts. for uplands and New O} 
Cuba sugar, 83 a9 cts. Superfine flour, $5 a 
finer brands, $6 a $11.50. Red wheat, $1.90 a 
nalie $1.98. Rye, 87 cts. Yellow corn, 59 cts.5 

cts. 


good, and 4 a 53 cts. per lb. gross for common, 


of powder, 4; cr 


The 18th ult. was severely cold in the north-w 
At Sparta, Wis., the mercury was conge 


The 30th ult. was extremely cold over New En; 


A lump of gold weighing over 240 pounds, and 


The Markets, &e.—The following were the quota 
New York.—American gold, 


112%. Superfine fiour, $6.40 a § 
$7.35 a $7.60; finer brands, #8 a 


Oats, 54 2 56 cts. Rye, 93a 94 cts. W 


Oats, 46 a 50 cts. Smoked hams, 12} a 
Lard, 8} a 8% cts. Clover-seed, 93 a 10 cts. } 
About 3400 beef cattle sold at 8 cts. per lb. gr 
extra; 7 a 74 cts., for prime, 53 a 6} cts. for | 


sold at 7} a 8 cts. per lb. gross for extra, and 6} 
for good. Receipts 14,000 head. Corn fed hogs, 
per 100 lbs. net. Receipts 8,000 head. C 
Extra spring flour, #7 a $7.50. No. 2 spring 
$1.22%; No. 8 do., $1.09}. No. 2 mixed corn, 3 
No. 2 oats, 263 cts. No. 2 rye, 653 cts. -St-Le 
Winter superfine flour, $5.50 a $6. No. 2 wint 
wheat, $1.95 a #1.98; No. 3 fall red, $1.85; 
spring wheat, $1.31. No. 2 mixed corn, 31 cts. 
oats, 28 cts. Cincinnatii—Family flour, $8 
No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.70 a $1.72. Corn, 
Oats, 31 a 39 cts. Lard, 7 a 8 cts Bali 
Southern white corn, 62 a 65 cts.; yellow, 59 af 
eee western, 62 cts. Rye, 90 a 95 cts. Oa 
cts. ’ 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instr 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 22d inst., at 10 ¢ 
A. M. CHARLES J. ALLE} 
10th of 1st month, 1873. € 


A second edition of “ The History and Genera 
logue of Westtown Boarding School” has been. 
A number of errors occurring in the former ¢ 
have been corrected, and all admissions to the | 
time, included. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store and at the § 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua EH 
tneTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients mi 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bog 
Managers. 7} 


Drep, on the 3d of 11th month, 1872, at the re 
of his’ father, near Columbus, Burlington Co, 
Epwin Wricut, in the 35th year of his age, 
ber of Mansfield Particular and Upper Spr 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. . a 

——, in Camden, N. J., First month 13th, 
Grace E. Kaieuy, in the 79th year of her age, a’ 
ber of Newton Preparative and Haddonfield ¥ 
Meeting. | 
, on the morning of the 6th inst.,’ Luc 
CHAMBERS, aged 65 years, a member of Philade 
Monthly Meeting of Friends.  —e 


- 


